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come by all students of educational conditions in North Car 
These two young men have rendered the state conspicuous s 
and have made all students of education in North Carolina Di 
debtors Tue Hicnu Scuoor JourNAt takes this opportu 
express to Dr. Morrison and Dr. Noble its appreciation of 
invaluable contributions. Their work is sure to yield results 
years to come, as the people of the state settle down to a cal 


] 


sideration of the actual facts about our educational situation as t | 
facts are presented in those parts of the Commission’s report 


vhich thev were responsible 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS ADVANCED 

The North Carolina State Department of Education has cd 
not to issue any more high school teachers’ certificates of ( 

after July Ist \fter that date no high school teachers’ certif 


1 


lower than Class B will be issued. The Class C certificate has 
issued on the basis of two years of college work, including 
semester hours of professional work The Class B certificate 1s 


issued on the basis of three vears of college work including t 





semester hours of professional work, or on four years of stan 
college work and no professional training 


He JourNAL heartily endorses the decision of the State Dey 





ment t issue no more high school teachers’ certificates of Cla 
The secondary schools have adavnced now to the point where 
no longer any excuse for issuing to college students at the 
of the sophomore year certificates entitling them to teach 1 
igh scho f North Carolina. Moreover, there is no longet 
reason, except in the case of good teachers already in service 
an\ igh school that aspires to be classed as “standard” sl 
emp new teachers who do not hold at least the bachelor’s de 
fror 1 standart college or one approved by the Southern 
ciat t bal A onave not also satished the state’s professi 
requirements for the present Class 4 certificate 


GREENSBORO WINS DEBATI 


e annual debate for the Avcock Memoria |ICup is one 


- otter events on ear among the high schools of North ¢ 2 
ete s regarded as the highest onort 
i mpetit ‘ the Nor ar is 
The ery thi ear was ved: That Congress should e1 
e Curtis-Reed Bill providing for a Federal Department of | 
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DR. THOMAS SIMON: A CHARACTER 
SKETCH 
By M. C. S. Nosre, Jr 


North Carolina State Department of Education, Raleigh 


1904, the Minister of Education in France, recognizing that the 
iency of the schools could be improved by such a move, 
to separate the sub-normal from the normal children in the 
throughout France lo accomplish this task he requested 
Binet to devise a series of tests by which the sub-normal 


children could be separated from 
the normal children. Binet agreed 
to undertake this most difficult 
task. He called to his assistanc 

Dr. Thomas Simon, a physician 
who in collaboration with Binet 
had written several articles on 
anthropometrical measurement, 


ti 


1e subject of his doctor's thesis 


being, “Documents Pertaining to 
the Correlation Between Physical 
and Mental Development 
In 1904 very little was known 
oncerning  psvcho-metrics. 
Itard’s study of The Wild Boy 
f Aveyron ( Juvenis Averionen 


sis) and the work of Seguin in 





ae ali France and America were the 
RED 1857-1911) 

ed Fret Psychologist outstanding efforts toward the 

s of the feeble-minded previous to this period The request 
— | - aoa aa eee " 
ink mon develop a es separating mi ii and SUD 
d vas indicative of the idea, since discarded, that on 
ative basis individuals might ting v divided into two 
namely, (1) individuals possessing normal intelligence, and 
| < ssessing ) t i ntellioe r Wirtl igre 

. t is a re | oT 1 these two pnoneers in the he ] 
easure emit I t¢ yg ( r ipourt eir tast \s a result 
KT) v1 Binet Simon TDS V¢ TET TI scale was devel ped 

‘ s served well su fe medicine, education, and 
and has made the name t its originators familiar 


ut all civilized countrie It is the purpose of this article 
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On seeing these charts, one could not help realizing that Dr. Simon 


still maintained in 1925 the same vigorous interest and scholarly 


insight for psycho-metrics that had made it possible for him, in col- 


| 
laboration with Binet, to develop the famous Binet-Simon psycho- 
etric scale 

Only a few moments elapsed before Dr. Simon entered. In 


ypearance he was short of stature and had a merry twinkle in his 
eye. He greeted us cordially, and when told that we had come to 
inquire as to the extent to which intelligence tests were being used 


he interrupted to remark: “O yes; 


in the public schools of France, 
you Americans have made great use of intelligence tests ; therefore | 
always enjoy an opportunity to talk with Americans concerning psy 

chological tests.” Dr. Simon then proceeded to show and explain 
| 


to the writer the graphs illustrating the studies he was carrying on 


it that time It was a delight to observe the enthusiasm with which 
he described them. In his discussions he impresses one as being a 
man to whom experience had given an enormous apperceptive back 
ground; also as being a man who possesses a most scholarly insight 
nto the problems of applied psychology. He did not seem to be the 
kind of man who would jump at conclusions on the basis of purely 
superficial data, but as one who would habitually seek to base his 
inalyses and interpretations upon scientific experimentation. Noth 


ing short of the most rigorous scientific procedure would satisfy him 


During this first meeting Dr. Simon was kind enough to offer to 


how us over his institution. Wherever he went his patients greeted 





hi VTULIN \s he went here and there, 
as DI stanth stopping for i word of 
greeting to the unfortunate In dealing 
vit is patient e was anything but 
seV ere distant {on the ontrary he 
ciate inn mpathy towards the un 
rtunate inder his care Only once 
id the me twinkle in his eve desert 
vhen he visited a wa 
' ( ned the bedridde 
teeble-1 ( pileptics. Wi 1 Ser 
I t ession cle oid 
( ised to remat est 
‘ T ‘ cat mror " te ; 
\h, — ed to addre dro 
epi yecile ] ittitucde 
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prognoses peculiar to this type of affliction proved most interest 
ing. Again when we chanced to meet a low grade moron whose skit 
on certain portions of the body resembled fish scales, we inquired as 
\ semi-satirical, semi-whimsica 

his countenance. “I don’t know,” said he 
I guess I should do like some doctors 
say ‘a social disease.” You kno 


to the origin of the condition 


expression flashed over 


“what caused this condition 


1 pause, look serious, and 

are some doctors who are apt to blame all conditions which they 
lo not understand upon social delinquency 
\fter a full morning’s visit at La Colonie Des Enfants Abno1 


vas the writer’s pleasure to journey back to Paris in the 


his. He 


Simon and a friend of | 
t or educa 


\ 


meaux, it Vv 
train compartment with Dr 


Same tt 
and his friend were discussing the development of subjec 
tional tests which could be used in the schools of France. Dr. Simo: 


f translating and adapting to local conditions 


expressed the hope o 
{ the better known American tests 
ymntributions to the field of educational measur 


sor It is possible that he now 


reams of making « 


nents comparable to his achievements in the field of measurements 
ot it telligence 
In his conversation with the writer, Dr. Simon declared himselt 
to be very much interested in and highly impressed with the develop- 
ment an es of the intelligence tests in America. When asked fo 
is opinion of the educational tests already developed in America, lh 
replies | think you a ing great things in America, both in tl 
held o he measurement f intelligence ahd in the field of educa 
tional measurement. In the field of educational measurement, | thin 
ive merely) i the rface; I anticipate, however, that 
P S nore outst it evelopments will be revealed 
Recently the iter requested Dr. Simon to send him a sketch o 
fe whi e included in this article. His letter, which 
u ucteris t the man 
he 
Januar Please excuse yr not 
nswe have beer rt t t explain 
1 k mu f n é \ mbarrass me som 
VA i is oy ~ rh 
i me reas ind §s is if 
on ' ' Bins t happens hat I was ther wheote 
( "eT! ‘ 1 kward Idren where i 
m now ed ; it pla ttered an opportunity to 
experiments w ve re take part almost immediately in 
hh en an « ae wrrving on in other centers Phi 
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classification was evident to us from the first, and I stil! 
have in my notes the plan of a long questionnaire which we had 


worked out 
continued 


W ork 
\ auc luse ‘ 
a Ant 
work, too 


* we 


and tried before the tests 

barely outlined at 
when I was an interne and later an assistant to Magnan 
But th Magnan did only regular work—hard 


wit 
fifteen to twenty patients every day; and it was in th 


on these tests, which were 


ia we 





resumed our wo 


rk with Binet on the insane or the 


afternoon that we 
feeble-minded, while on other days we would go into the schools 
Magnan taught me clinic, and he was an inimitable master at it 
Binet taught me to experiment. Our technique gradually improved 
by imperceptible stages, only the main points of which are noted 
by L’Année Psychologique, and finally the instrument was completed 

Having been appointed, in the meantime, to the Insane Asylum 
f Amiens, and later to the Asylun f St. Yon, my collaboration 

ith Binet was more difficult. Cur work on insanity, however, dates 

m that time Upon the death of Binet I became more 
ind more engaged 1 exper mental pedagogy, but the necessity 03 
arryin two tasks—work on insanity, and researches in scholast« 
e! nore or less distant—has retarded, too much to suit me, a 
work which is terribly long in itself And then a man like Binet 
cannot be replaced « ] 

We ist wait for another Perl s he will com of your 
country, where experimental methods have reached such a develop 
met He is a rare creatior ur ancestors would have l hima 
mit of the gods; and indec edagogy cannot yet produce superior 
minds at will! 

With best wishes, I am 

Very trul urs 
lit. SIMON 

At the present time Dr. Simon serves as Director of the Colonie 
Des Enfants Al rmeaux at Per Vaucluse, and as le er in the 
Sorbonne I se offices he is able to carry on his studies in the 

é | £ t trmes he must think of the original series of 
rty te esigne n Lr By ‘ the « T yurp se 
which wa ete . la ihen to« n nk of the 
¢ t ‘ is | 1YUS, al 
e re the scale v | ished in 1911 \ga 
n t k of s (1 The use iwe stan 
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Hi é ed Bine t di r On contra! 

r. Simor n spirit, enthusiastic a super) s tude 
mpa and ins] as a leader, still strive arry 
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on the work begun by him and Binet \t the Colonie Des Enfants 
\bnormeaux he gives his full energies towards making brighter the 


lives of its inmates \s a lecturer at the Sorbonne he stimulates 


} 


“rench youths toward an interest in applied psychology \s lead 


i ¥ spirit in the Society Alfred Binet, he strives to interest all per 


SO in the problems ot child psychology 


; a patient worker, as a scholar richly endowed with a superior 
inte ct, and as a splendid gentleman keenly interested in the impor 


tan. of social conditions, Dr. Simon serves well his native country 


tius genius, moreover, has overstepped the boundaries of his native 


land, and he is honored abroad as well as at home 


DITORIAL COMMEN GGRI SSBORO WINS DEBATI 
( ntimnued fror Page 90) 
cation.” This was the fifteenth annual debate conducted under the 


auspices of the Dialectic and the Philanthropic Literary Societies 


the Extension Division of the University of North Carolina 


al 

here were 896 young debaters in 224 high schools who participated 
in the triangular debates. Sixty-four schools won both of then 
debates in the triangular ntest a t right to send their VO 
eams to Chapel Hill to enter the semi-finals Lhe two teams chose 


for the final debate, which was held on April 15, were Mr. Harry 


Gump and Mr. Henry Biggs, Jr., of the Greensboro High School, 
vho upheld the affirmative side of the query, and Mr. Harry Fincl 
Miss Hannah Moore, of the Wilson High School, who upheld 
the negative It was a brilliant debate hese four young peopl 
reflected credit upon themselves, their schools, and their teachers 
e decision ot the judges was in tavor of the affirmative, and 
e Aycock Memorial Cup is this year in possession of the Gree 
Hig TT ‘ 
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A TOURIST SIMPRESSIONSOFSECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
By Cuaries H. Stone 
English High School, Boston, Massachusetts 


URING THE PAST few months the writer has been traveling 
through the South Atlantic states with the purpose, among 
others, of visiting as many as possible of the secondary schools en 
route ; of observing their methods of instruction ; of noting their equip- 
ment ; and of attempting to form certain conclusions from the obser- 
vations made. It may frankly be stated that conclusions drawn from 
a rather hasty and incomplete survey are at best little more than 
} 


sketchy impressions and that any opinion based upon them should 


be held in suspension until a wider and better acquaintance with 
educational conditions in the sections visited justifies a more definite 
one. Certain impressions, however, rise above the horizon of mem 
ory and are here set down for what they may be worth. The com 


ments made are general and do not refer to any particular state. As 


the writer 1s a teacher of chemistry, his observations have been con 
fined in the main to the aspects of science instruction and the com 
ments made have bee upon that basis 

] In many of the schools visited the yout! f the teachers wa 
especially noticeable In the laboratories visited it was often not 
easy to distinguish the teacher from the pupils among whom he or 
she was moving at the time. Without reflecting upon the honesty of 
purpose or endeavor of these young teachers, it must nevertheless 
be apparent that youth cannot have a wide background of experienc« 
I suppose f course, that the voung teacher must begin somewhere, 
but when a majority of the teaching force in a school consists of 
young people of small experience, it seems to me that situation 1s 
capable of improvement 

2. In some of the schools this lack of experience was apparent 

e conduct f the laboratory classes The teacher, too often, 
seemed to function as a hander it of chemicals or apparatus and an 
answert ! uestions rather than as an instructor of the subject in 
hand. Noisy conversation between students and running about to see 
what others were doing were too much in evidence. Such procedures 
should not be tolerated. Obviously certain freedom of movement 
and of communication between students is permissible in laboratory 
work but it should never be allowed to go to an extreme since suc 


a condition muilitates against that concentration of nmund and effort 
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strational 
surprised at this 


I note very generally the failure to make use 


method in the classroom at 
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of the demon- 


the teacher’s desk. One is 


since the method is one of the best known to awaken 


interest and stimulate the student. The study of pedagogy should 
reveal the fact that the awakening and stimulation of interest in the 
subject taught is a primary function of the teacher. Interest leads 


to enthusiasm ar 
sion, power, an 
classroom how \ 


tion can become 


more fully in the 


scl 


In explanati 


accounted for in 


n the method on the part of the teacher 


ti 


due to lack of 


ools for teachers 1 


id enthusiasm properly guided leads to comprehen 
| The 
aluable and powerful an instrume 


I 


; a hools. 


achievement. writer has found in his own 


, 


it the demonstra 


+ 


is much to be regretted that it is not utilized 
Is the method emphasized in the training 
It should be. 


may be said that it is probably 


n 
il 


the different states ? 


st 
t 


m of this fault 
cases by th r lack of training 


soni 


inexperience 


and in others it is largely 


€ proper equipment. In most schools the laboratory 


equipment was far better than that of the recitation room. Man) 
teachers were found who did not have suitable equipment for demon 
strating the processes and principles of the science taught; as a result 
they almost inevitably fell back upon the text-book as the sole means 
f developing the students’ knowledge It would seem that the 
ingenious teacher could devise some simple apparatus from such 
materials as lie at hand; even this would be a great help omit 
that chemistry, physics, and biology cannot be suitably taught with 
the text-book as the sole guide, and wit ly an ordinary office desk 
is the rostrum from which the teacher must preside It is strongly 
to be hoped that the attention of teache »f science may be directed 
tive lue of the emonstration as a means t instructi o! nut! 
‘ ScCmernce we 
4. The er idea of education based 1 the English met 
| l¢ ( iss tor’ al e1 as the suitable mAS15 
T iral ¢ ema $ ( ( It seems to me that t! 
é t é ithe tems of imstructior 
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tion in this way. In the newer buildings care is being taken to pro 
vide suitable equipment so that the instruction given may be suppl 
mented by suitable apparatus and rooms. While much remains to be 
done, it is gratifying to note what has been accomplished. But build 
ings are only the shell of a school; it is the corps of trained, effective, 
loyal teachers which are its throbbing heart. It is along this lin 
that much improvement may be made 

6. One feels in closing this hasty resumé of impressions that the 
spirit of growth and progress is abroad in the south. Developments 
have been recent to be sure, but they have been rapid, and it 1s 
believed that this progress will continue. Better and more experi 
enced teachers will be secured as time goes on and the standards will 


gradually be raised along all lines. 
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ECONOMY OF TIME IN READING 
AND LITERATURE* 
By C. C. Certain 


Associate Professor of the Teaching of English, 
University of North Carolina 


HEN the question of economy of time in the teaching of Eng 
lish is raised, the first principle that I can evoke is that of 
organization. Organize, first of all, the content of the course in a 


way that will facilitate an intelligent handling of the materials of 


instruction. In the second place, organize the pupils in such a way 


as to give them all possible advantages at their work. All of this 
means, that if the teacher is teaching composition, he must teach it 
separately from literature. If he is teaching literature, he must teach 
it separately from composition. Matters of technique, too, in either 


of these major divisions of the subject of English, must be regarded 
is distinct problems. There must be no confused overlapping that 
will leave at any time the teacher’s mind hazy as to the aims of his 
efforts . 

Even when matters of content and technique have been suff 
ciently simplified, the teacher is not ready to begin work satisfactorily 


until he has thoroughly analyzed the abilities of his pupils in rela 


tion to content and technique. Working conditions cannot be estab 


lished until the pupils are organized into definite groups on the basis 
of some prescribed abilities or skills 
rhe accompanying outline, pages 113-119, contains suggestions 


made with a view to securing greater economy in the teaching of 


literat 1 


ure and reading. The outline pre-supposes the separation of 


literature and composition. By this is meant that problems of tecl 
tique in writing will not be intruded upon the attention of the 
children during the time when they are reading literature for appre 


ciation and enjoyment, or taking drills in silent reading; and con 
versely, literature and reading will not be emphasized during the 
period when composition is being taught 
: ; P " ; as 
During the past few years I have become thoroughly convince 
that reading for mastery of thought must be taught to the more 
poor , pped children in jut ind senior high scl - C 
here S grea waste ot time n struggling tl gh half ( ri 
sear t tor ‘ kK pup 7 ' og them ) met! tria 
é ervatio " est , forma ective sts 
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should be used early in the term. A judicious use of progress tests, 
too, will prove valuable later in the year if test results are utilized 
to the best advantage. 

It seems to me that one of the chief objections to standard tests 
is that so little is done to make use of them in a practical way. Too 
frequently neither the teacher nor the pupil receives benefit from the 
tests. The question must always be: Will the use of this test aid me 
in the improvement of my classroom work? Will it aid the pupil 
at his tasks’ Above everything else, the machinery of handling test 
data must be kept simple in operation. It must not require too much 
time for manipulation. The teacher is primarily interested in the 
children he is teaching. Standard tests are of importance to him only 
in so far as they prove to be time-saving instruments. 

Let me illustrate in a few words what is meant by economy 
through the use of standard tests. The accompanying tabulation 


‘ 


shows test results on three reading tests, one vocabulary test. and an 


ganization test, given a tenth grade class last October. Test 
records are shown for twenty-four pupils belonging to the class 
The tabulation indicates in which quarter, or quargile, of the class 


each pupil ranked i 


every test. Pupils with scores in the first 
juartile are given a letter rating \, those in the second quartile, B; 
those in the third, C, and in the fourth, D. 

In order to aid the pupils to grasp exactly what was meant by 
reading ability,’ which we discussed each time a standard test was 
given, I asked the class one day, without giving them time for 


preparation, to read a cele t110Mn from He rman Melville's T vfPee They 


were asked to read for fifteen minutes silently, and then, with closed 
cal , ‘ m Loe of saad eaieaill 
woks, to report in writing what they had read 

You will recall the chief incidents in the chapter of Herman Mel 

lle’s Typee which describes the wanderers’ first appearance above 

e \% ‘ which was later t hecome the place of so many exciting 

lventure here are several very definite episodes in the narrative 


- , 1 1 
First: Melville s companion, Toby, discover the valley wit 
its promise of food and entertainmen 
; } 7 
Secon Me € al Toby realize that this ma ve either the 
Lilie oT Happar “re 
rt 
| The tw cot nion liffer greatiy in their opinions as t 
re ve to be rre vy desce ing int the place Toby argues 
? ‘ ‘ Try civ te the ‘ or the trend Hanpnars 
My . : ; e danger meeting there the cruel and fer 
1 twee 
, \I ‘ 1 es | fr t ace C if 
’ ’ ‘ ' estit t i wT c eT! l 
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stocked with fruit, but uninhabited by savages, may be reached by 
crossing several intervening mountain ridges. 

Fifth: They courageously undertake the journey, making three 
perilous descents into deep ravines and painfully climbing two ridges. 

Sixth: Exhausted, they spend the night in the third ravine. 

Finally, the following morning, they decide that rather than go 
on, they will descend into the inhabited valley by way of the stream. 

One point was allowed for each of the above seven incidents 
which the pupil mentioned in his report. A perfect report, then, was 
to be valued at seven points. 

In the class of twenty-four, there were seventeen pupils who did 
not receive more than one D, that is to say, who did not fall into 
the lowest twenty-five per cent of the class in more than one stan 
dard test of the four. These were classified as group one. 

Seven pupils, who were in the lowest (D) quartile of the class 
on two or more standard tests were classified as group two. 

In group one, although seven pupils received a score of 2 or 
below on the Typee test, they were not treated as drill cases. The 
variations in their test rating may be accounted for as follows: 

Case 10, whose score was 0, showed evidences of nervous excite- 
ment during the Typee test. 

Case 8, although a rapid reader ordinarily, making a score of A 
on both the Burgess Directions test and Chapman-Cook Speed test, 


read very slowly on this occasion. Her score on the Typee test 


Cases 7 and 13, whose scores were 1 and 2 respectively, failed 
for similar reasons. Case 7 is superficial in her habits of work 
Case 13 has no established habits of thinking. He is too indifferent 

do his own thinking, but is willing to follow directions and 
answer formal questions on standard tests. These two pupils mani- 


hool work 


fest these traits throughout their s 
Case 15, although in group one, is mediocre in her work. Her 
scores on standard tests are B, D, and two C’s. Cases 16 and 17 
have similar records. These three pupils are borderline cases, and 
should, perhaps, have drill work. 
Of the pupils in group one who scored 3, Case 3, whose standard 
test grades are three A’s and one B, seemed confused as to the point 


| 


of view from which to write, and lost time in making up his mind 
is to the form to use in writing. With him, the low score was not 
on reading but a temporary inhibition in composition 

The foregoing analysis of erratic cases on the Typee test, illus 


trates the method of using standard test results in differentiating 
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critical problem cases from less serious ones in a large class. With- 
out the aid of the standard tests, it would have been very difficult, if 
not impossible, to make intelligent distinctions among the pupils wit! 
the lowest scores on the Typee test. The standard test results 
served as so much evidence to be weighed in forming judgments 

In their reports, the pupils showed what they had gleaned from 
their reading of the Typee selection, 

Here is Case 1, who is in the upper twenty-five per cent. of th 
class in each of the four standard tests given His report covered 
six out of seven main incidents in the narrative. His reading ability 
is sufficiently high to enable him to comprehend so clearly the 
sequence of events that he can hurriedly set them down in a plan 
1f organization which is more or less original, and which enables 


im to account clearly for nearly all details that occurred in the 


rhis pupil’s report is in this manner 


D ype t 
Beginning line 1, page 138 
Stopped at line 34, on page 143 


Total number of lines read, 474 


SUMMARY OF SELECTION READ 


My companion and | were rather startled as we looked over the 
teep precipice which was before us. The valley was filled with 
luscious fruits of all kinds, which we would have given anything to 
ibtain, for our supply of food had just about given out and I was 
sick with fever. The only thing which kept us from going into the 
valley was the question as to whether a savage tribe of natives called 

} 1] 


[ypees, inhabited the valley, or whether the friendly people for 
whom we were searching inhabited it 
We decided not to run the risk of descending into the valley but 
push on farther in hopes of finding another valley just as plentiful 
with food 
\t the end of the day, after climbing over many steep ravines 
ve Mack any (Our tood ha oivet ut and mv feve sw sf 
( onsequent the next morning we decided to follow the river 
irse. at return to the valley which he had shunne n the 
pre us i 
It was too late to return to the ship, which had 1 a ilready 
ef so we set out in hopes of running into the fri y tribe 
“ we had been t« habited S ret 1 instead ot Tf . 
re sa it ypees wi VcTe r own to ha itt c% 
oe : ‘ —o ‘ wl anke the 
‘ rte £ the clas n three tests. and in only one tes the 
' . Hy net se deel, antes Nida came 
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prehended only one detail of the narrative—that two men went on a 
journey. Every other item was inaccurately recorded 


Her report is in this style 


Exercise in Silent Reading 

Oct. 20. 1926 

7 ypee 

Beginning with line 1, page 138 
Closing with line 90, on page 139 
Total number of lines read, 140 


SUMMARY OF SELECTION READ 


‘Toby and his companion were in a dangerous place. They de 
cided to go to a place that was more pleasant and they started through 
a opening in the wood and down a slope in-to the valley where there 
was a stream of clear, cool water flowing. They started up the other 
side and when one hour had passed they had only gone half the 
distance up the hill. Typee was getting hot and thirsty and wanted 
to go back down to the stream they had just crossed and get a drink 
of water.” 

\n even greater contrast is offered by the report made by Pupil 
2?) who ranked in the lowest twenty-five per cent. on two tests, and 
with the third twenty-five per cent on another test. She attained the 
upper fifty per cent. on one test, but on a low score. 

Twenty’s report shows no comprehension. She is able to relate 
only a few details and these are incorrect 


Her report is in this style 

‘| ypee 

Beginning on page 138 

Closing on page 140, line 59 
otal number of lines read, 217 


SUMMARY OF SELECTION READ 


lypee awoke his friend Topy to tell him what he was doing 
went down into the Happard Valley and was interesting in 





about it 


Consider for a moment the sheer waste of the teacher’s effort in 


spending torty-five minutes a a veek alter week, tor nine mot 
sift f the vear ind for f r vears oft higl school life in trv g to 
. h the pups I roup ne and t r t ; ip tu in ice Ltiy 
e same way oy g he that ( th ¢ PTasp all st ie 
I e€ meaning whi ume t pul J int of eve-flas 
os the ania 
‘ t | 1 ft pray 
' ’ ' ' 
| m vw | have <t , ‘ es ‘ , veak 
[ si e tecl ¢ ‘ re ' iD] It is 
i ippa a i 
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not be required to undertake the remedial work given the deficient 
pupils. 

The most intelligent pupils who, by the way, are almost invari- 
ably the pupils of highest ability in silent reading, do not, as a rule, 
profit by formal training in the technique of silent reading. On the 
contrary, they retrogress, as has been shown by experimentation. 
The dictum, then, that we sometimes hear, “Oh, let them take it 
along with the rest. They will be the better for it. Work of this 
kind won't hurt anyone,” does not hold good 

My proposition, then, is this: So far as teaching silent reading 


is concerned 


find by the aid of standard tests as early as possible 
in the term, the twenty-five or thirty per cent of the pup.ls who are 


weakest in silent reading, organize them into a group for the 


~ 


necessary training, and give them systematically the kind of work 
7 


und drill that thev need 


(Jrganize the other seventy per cent of the pupils into a group 
I pul ba) 


of privileged readers, who may have every posstble opportunity to 
read for recreation and entertainment Have everyone of them pro 
vide himself with the Home Reading List of the National Council 
of Teachers of Englis! See to it that when vou tell them thev may 
choose from the list, books to read on certain days during the regular 
class period, and at other times as they desire, that the books may 
bye secured re achily from the school hbrary. or iT the re issn school 

rat from vour classroom collection As a matter of fact. the 


greatest of all sources of improvement in reading ability is the book 


f recreational reading—the short story, the novel, the travel tale 
the narrative of adventure The average pupil, and the exceptional 
pupil must be adequately provided for with recreational reading if 
the plan wht | have suggested in my outline ts to be worked out at 
all successtully 

The teacher who undertakes to work with his class. organized 
nto two distinct groups for widely separated activities, certain days 
in the week, must have at his command the means of keeping both 
of these groups busy simultaneously It is perfectly clear that when 


technical work is being done in silent reading, the focus of the 
teacher's attention must be upon the pupils who are taking this train 
Ww The only way that he can escape the necessity of controlling 
direct} the wher vroup of pu ] sa byt allow? PP the ‘ read ‘tre 
! \ ot v } pups 1 yy allowing em to read ) 
recreation, at least part of the time, either in the library or in the 

classroom as comfortably as physical conditions will permit 
In the yutline, pages 114-12 | ave presente 1a schedule for 


riod of one month, showing how activities of the kind I have just 
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mentioned may be organized for a class which as a whole is reading a 
classic—say Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 

During part of the time all of the pupils may read silently for 
a comprehension of the story of the play. During this period, a 
teacher will normally have to give the most of his attention to the 
group of weak pupils, while the others vary the procedure with 
recreational reading, perhaps two days out of the five. 

The group of pupils low in reading ability will have, in addition 
to the incentive of audience situations provided for the class as a 
whole, the results of occasional standard tests given them in order 
that they may check the progress they are making in their intensive 
drills. 

In the study of a classic of this kind, there will be certain occa- 
sions when the pupils in the class all have undivided interest in 
identically the same activity, as is true, for example, when one of the 
groups is presenting a program, and the other group, as an audience, 
is enjoying the program 

In studying She Stoops to Conquer, my class followed this plan 
last fall: There was at the outset, a week of silent reading of the 
play, with full understanding, on the part of the pupils, that they 
were to read it aloud later, and still later to act it, on special class 
program days 

Comprehensive silent reading and study preceded all attempts 
at oral reading, or dramatic interpretation. Arriving at the meaning 
f the play was in part a matter of enlarging experiences—first, 
silent reading, outlining, and summarizing—then, reading orally to 
a critical audience—and finally, acting before an audience, cap 


able in some measure, of judging the effectiveness of dramat 


inte rpretation 


Chere was continuous refinement in the working methods of the 


hildrer For example, a reading of the play as a whole preceded 
the study of separate acts and scen he period of silent reading 
vas devoted t a leat comprehension of the story and characters 
( lea unders anding the cl Idren kne Vv, must precede oral reading 
Vhen oral reading began, everyone s ready to give attention to 
he demands of word study and to the requirements of correct pr 
nunciation With an audience literally at their heels as the went 
the dictionar the pupils hunte lown unfamiliar words with 
est ¢ I Isiasin 
It necessar yi ce procedures « his character into the 
heme of aining when formal drills are being give e basis 
{ star ro test res t ( tine V1Se there ea t tendency 
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to make the technical training in silent reading an isolated thing, 
mechanical and dreary to the pupils 

One of the greatest advantages in the use of standard tests in a 
class of mixed abilities, is that the teacher may introduce into the 
class work activities that require the functioning of reading skills 
in their natural relationship to problems of social communication 
without confusing the pupils at any time as to their needs for indi 
idual training 

On the basis of standard test results, the teacher may, during th« 
first two months of the vear. organize the class into groups for the 


purpose of economy in time. On this basis, loss of time in adapting 


instructional materials to the interests and capacities of the children 


is reduced to a minimun (Great economy of time, too, is thus made 
possible through the adjustment of methods otf teaching to individual 
and grot re urement 


TABULATION SHOWING Test RESULTS 





Test Rats RECOMMENDATIONS 
Thor ‘ I k Inf Pra Exercises 
M Tes rea a Drills Progress Tests 
: Reading Ww Tes 
I Sca i ’ 
A D ) ) \ a ar T 2 | e W 
“ writ ‘ ‘ A "1 
Juestions : . 
and eente . e 
( Ml k ¢ 
4 BR ‘ j 
G 
' o | \ A A 1 . . 
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TABLE I—SHOWING METHOD oF MAKING TABULATION 


FOR DIAGNOSTIC PUROSES 
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ScHEDULES FOR Two CLAss GROUPS 





Week 


Home Class 
Class Rea Activities 
tng (sroup 
fron Work 
Macbet 
Macbeth 
Macbet! 
. 
. 
Macbet 
Macbeth 
Macbett 
Macbeth 
Macbet 
Machet 
Ma 
Macbet 
. 
. 
Macbe 
Mache 
Macbeth 
Macbet 
Mache 
Mache Program work 
Macbe Progra k 
Mact Progra k 
Mache bral reading 
Macbet Oral reading 
Machet Wal reading 
Ma g scenes 
Ma 4 g scenes 
M \ sce . 
= ec use 
Ma = s 
uA . o- 
Ma va a . 
= = = = = 


Silent Reading Progress 
Tests or 
Examina 
riiis tions 


Pleasure 








Pleasure 
Pleasure 
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* SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
AND READING 
I. Separation of Literature and Composition 
Teach literature and composition separately. 

A. Divide time about equally between the two in junior and 
senior high schools, grades VII to XII. 

B. Utilize all normal opportunities for writing during the 
period when literature is taught. Characteristic forms 
of writing should be: notes, summaries, abstracts, out- 
lines, dramatizations, stories or poems by gifted pupils, 


programs, minutes. 


II. Organization of Courses in Literature and Reading 
Teach strong pupils and weak pupils in separate groups. 
A. For all pupils of normal or exceptional ability 
1. Emphasize recreational reading. 
Home reading. 
Library reading. 


Free reading periods. 


nN 


Emphasize the intensive reading of a few carefull 
selected classics. 
3. Give opportunity for silent reading properly moti 
vated through audience situations 
Dramatization. 
Oral reading. 
Round table discussion. 
Conversation. 
B. For all pupils low in intelligence or in silent reading 
skills 
1. Emphasize recreational reading 
Home reading 
Library reading 


Free reading periods 


2. Give practice exercises and remedial drills in silent 
reading 
3. Provide opportunities for silent reading proper! 
motivated through audience situations 
Dramatization 
° Oral reading 


Round table discussion 


_onversation 
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Procedures 
\. Testing 
1. Initial Tests 
a. During the first month or six weeks of 
ginning with the second week, give the 
initial tests 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 
For the understanding of sentences 
Two forms—scores averaged. 


Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge 


Four forms available. (Reading ve 
2. Final Tests 
a. Give the final tests at least two weeks 
close of school. 
b. Use parallel forms of all initial tests 
3. Progress Tests 


i. Standard Tests 
Thorndike-McCall 
Forms not 
Ten 
Thorndike 


Four 


Reading Scale 
used for initial and final te 
forms available (Response w 


of Word Knowledge 


male 
a\ ailable 


Test 
torms 
Burgess—A Scale for Measuring 


( Directions 


Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test 
[wo forms available Speed in re 
itent 
Whipple H Schon i! 1 ( ollege hee 
Iw torms available Rate an 
c s and rections 
lowa ( rene le 
One torn iva : ating 
est tT 
ma ‘ 
I ¢ . nm practical asi 
S} mar y ri 
t 1 select { Tval ney 
erie c ora s © 
t See Re ; % 


( Response wi 


bility in 





S¢ hool., be- 


following 


cabulary 


before the 


iT 


| ‘ 
sen 


mprehet 
nswers tft 
f 
oO 
’ ' 
y ! 
t taj 
‘ ‘ 
Va 
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(1) Example of an Informal Reading Test 
Skills tested: Comprehension and Organization 
Criteria for Test 
(a) Simple narration. 
(b) Interesting content. 
(c) Range of difficulty. 
l. For grades VII, VIII, IX— 
Not more difficult than Washington 
Irving’s Rip Van Winkle. 
2. For grades X, XI, XII 
Not more difficult than Herman Mel 
ville’s Typee 
(d) Uniform administration of test 
1. Preparation of pupils 
Do not warn the pupils in advance of 


the test. 


nN 


Time limits 

Allow exactly fifteen minutes for 

reading the selection silently. 

Allow exactly fifteen minutes for 

writing report on reading. 

3. Assignment 

a. Ask pupils to place closed books on 
desk preparatory to reading. 

b. Ask pupils to get writing materials 
(pencils or pens and notebook 
paper) ready for writing. 


c. Tell pupils that they are to test 
their skill in reading by reading 


silently for fifteen minutes, an 





tl emi, with ck sed books. by writing 
an accurate account of what the. 
have read 
d. A i pupil to make che 
marr s bool to ite eX 
ic if he } is ( i . 
e! i tee nunutes 
‘ \ ‘ pupil t ‘ ‘ 1 

of | pape 

His tive 

| € ite 

itl 
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The test— 

a. When the fifteen minute reading 
period is up, ask each pupil to 
check the last word read and close 
the book. 

b. Ask each pupil to do his best writ 
ing amd to start and stop when sig- 
nal is given. 

c. Signal pupils to start writing 

Check-up on the following day 

a. Have each pupil count the total 
number of lines read during the 
fifteen minutes and record the num 
ber in the upper right hand cornet 
of his paper. 

b. Outline on the blackboard 
1. Four or five incidents that give 

sequence to the narrative read 
on the test 


Nm 


Subordinate details properly 

placed in relation to main inci- 
dents 

3. Names that occur in the selec 
tion. 

c. Have each pupil write on the back 
of his paper omitted incidents and 
names, 

1. Have each pupil correct paper for 
wrong sequence of incidents and 
for improper subordination of de 

alis 

Grading by pupils under direction of 


the teacher 


paper 
Each pupil should be supplied wit! 


Tr TT grap! ed score card as fol 
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Name of writer 
Name of scorer 
Total possible score 


Title of selection read 


IT] 


B. Recording ar 


] \rrange 


the | iv 


2. Make a list of 


“16 


} 


3. Divide ea 


~ 


ac! 


d inter 


To 


ce. = 


Date 


Total earned score 


tal possible 
points 


6 


N 


we 
~ 


ach main division 


of 


Points 
earned 


the 


card should be given a score 


( f ten or twelve points 


d. Three points should be 


fc 


s¢ 


e. Three points should be 


f< 


yr each main 


quence, 


incident 


x each subordinate 


Si 


re 


value 


in wrong 


detail 


stituted for main incident 


deducte 


St 


f. One point should be deducted for 


e 


ach 


sequence 


subordinate 


detail 


Teacher verifies scoring 


a. J 
| 
bh 7 


Ss 


he scores should 


hecked by the 


1st possible ak 


he corrected 


heets should 


} 
ie 
teac } eT 
late 
papers 
be retur 


pupils for discussion 


f 


est score, § 


Owing 


lass period 


preting scores 

*‘t of test papers by score 
econd the next hig! 

each set of test papers 

name yf pupils and score 

into four equal parts 


in 


wre 


; 
ng 


iccurateiy 


deducted 


| 


i 


y 
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All pupils in the upper fourth should be ranked or 
graded “A”; all in the second group, “B’’; all in the 
third, “C”’; and in the fourth “D.” 
he test results should then be tabulated in the form 
shown on page 110 

nterpretation of test results. 

Only pupils with two or three D’s should be given 
formal practice exercises or drills for improving 
reading skills. These pupils should be classed as 
ow in reading ability and given a course as out 


lined below 


b. All other pupils should be classed as normal or ex 


ceptional in ability Pupils so classified should be 


iven work as outlined below 


Showing Work of Each of the Two Groups 


schedule should be carefully prepared to coordinate 


rk of the two groups in a way that will avoid contusion 


accompanying schedule provides independer t activities 


Group I (reading group) and Group II (training 


\ll pupils may study the same classic for a given period 


ot tine 


\ll pupils in Group I should be required to secure 


copies of the Home Reading List of the Nationa 


( uncil of Teachers oT I nglish 
} ol A st ott } —— , 
i. Each pupil should at all times have conveniently a 
hand tor classroom rea ling a book selected tron 
{ 
ma as poss e ot r WOKS On the Coun ~ 
should be placed in the school library. or in the class 
} , , § +} Y lshear: 
cw wwok eC nN, 1 ere 18 no ibDTary 
’ (;sroup II should be given special pract 
f s¢ i ‘ Tess c Ss 1 t é ( 
{st ’ 
I should be given the privilege of reading 


ind entertainment. while the teacher w 
ith the pupils in Group I] 


groups should be kept busy at all time 








V. 


VI. 
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Outline Not to be Followed Literally 


119 


A. The teacher should, of course, accept this outline as sug- 


gestive only. 


B. Many variations will be developed by the teacher. 


C. Where administrative conditions make it possible, Group | 


and Group II may be taught in different rooms at different 


periods. 


Reading Materials 


\. Choice of books and selections 
Course of Study Monographs 
Number Nine 

English—Grades VII, VIII, IX 
Number Ten 


Grades X, XI, XII 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 
The Reorganization of 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 2. 
tion, Washington, D. ¢ 
The 


for the Study of 


English 


English in Secondary Schools, 

National Bureau of Educa 
Book of the National Societys 
Part | 


mmittee on Reading. 


lwenty-fourth Year 

Education 

Report of the National ¢ Publi 
| 


School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III 


So0oks for Home Reading 


I 
For High School and Junior High School. Graded and 


Classified. Price 10 cents each in quantities 


The Naticnal Council of Teachers of English, 506 West 
Sixtv-ninth Street, Chicago, Il 

The Winnetka Graded Book List (Grades IV-X ) 

The American Library Association, 86 East Randolp! 


street, ( hicago, Il] 


Children’s Reading: A Guide for Parents and Teacher 
Lewis Madison Terman, and Margaret Lima, Apple 
ton—1926 
terature Grades VII, VIII, and IX 
MI. Margaret Stroh, Bureau of Publicatior re r 
College. ( umbia | f 


this outline 


of Educational 


Research. 


a \ 


the Bureau 


rth Carolina 
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WHY FRESHMEN FAIL 


By C. W. Epwarops 
Professor of Physics, Duke University 


I T IS A FOOLHARDY scientist who attempts to answer the question 
“why.” Our lives are dedicated to the task of finding out how 
things happen but in dealing with a freshman our why’s and how’s 
become so inextricably mixed that their disentanglement becomes a 
real problem. The observations of one sympathetic observer ex- 
tended over a number of years may be classified as follows: 

1. The most important and ordinary cause of failure lies in the 
fact that, as a class, they have never learned to dig and dig and dig 
until the assigned task is completed. The midnight oil they burn is 
Polarine and for the lamp of knowledge is substituted a cut down 
Ford. They have never learned to really toil—neither at home, in 
the high school nor in college. We are told that unless a boy 
acquires a habit of work before he is fourteen years of age he has 
a slim chance of ever acquiring one. There is no great probability 
that college life will develop habits of industry in any student. 

\ll sorts of expedients are resorted to in dealing with the drone 
in college. Some instructors labor under the illusion that a boy 
may be made to work by failing him on his current work. Despite 
the fact that the final examination, like death, is inevitable such 
warnings have little effect. The sinner is not deterred from his 
evil ways because of a contemplation of the inevitable end of man 
It is always going to happen some time in the future. The annual 
freshman warning in the guise of a failing list issued in October 
varies but little in make up from the final failing list in January 
As a rule the students who fail a mid-term examination will also 
fail the final. Fatherly admonitions from Deans and Assistant 
Deans roll off like water from a duck’s back. The most effective 
work ever done in saving a freshman was by father in the wood 
shed back home. North Carolinians have never had to struggle for 
existence against the grim forces of nature or against the terrific 
competition of densely populated centers as do our northern neigh- 
bors. Without doubt our greatest number of failures is due to easy 


} 


going habits in which we have indulged ourselves from childhood 


2. The second most important cause of failure is the inability 
f the college to begin where the high school in North Carolina now 
eaves the students. The average college teacher fresh from a north- 


ern university expects to give with success in North Carolina the 
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same subject matter, in the same time, and presented in the same 
way that corresponding courses are successfully given in Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, or Nebraska. Very few men who fail in college 
are found to be adequately prepared. As a successful high school 
teacher recently remarked, the schools do not prepare boys and girls 
for the kind of courses which are offered to freshmen in college. 
Their stay in the high school should be prolonged by at least a year. 

3. The third most prolific cause of failure in college is the failure 
of the college to teach the freshman rather than to teach the subject. 
I expect the devotion of many college instructors is, in the main, to 
the subject and it is vastly more important to him to present the sub 
ject in all of its beauty and completeness than it is to teach a boy to 
think. If the boy fails to grow or to be inspired—so much the worse 
for the boy. The subject is sacred. If either must in any way be 
sacrificed it will be the boy 

There are two distinct types of procedure in vogue among 
American universities which are strikingly exemplified in the con- 
duct of the courses in general physics in the eastern universities 
with which I am familiar. In one the students are driven under the 
crack of the whip in lockstep formation to the strenuous task 
assigned. In the process of instruction they are handled very much 
as are the denizens of the Ghetto in the steerage of an immigrant 
ship. Every move made by a student is under the dominant will of 
the staff—iron-handed, domineering, and inflexible. They maintain 
one sort of a high standard but when the student is through with 
general physics he is also through with all physics. Only two stu 
dents last year in this very large university elected beyond the general 
physics course. In the other university I have in mind a very earnest 
effort is made to adapt this course to the need and abilities of the 
students. Through the tutorial system, as well as in routine instru 
tion, the sudent is being led rather than driven. The age and pres 
tige of the university is such that there is no feverish anxiety about 
what carping critics may think of their “standards.” Apparently 
they do not worry. The procedure is based on the doctrine that selt 
education is the only education and the lock step is decried. The 
result is that in several of their advanced courses students will 
register to the number of some forty or fifty and the laboratory is 
unexcelled anywhere in the production of both valuable men and 


research of the highest order 


gh 
4. Numerous failures in college may be attributed directly to 
inadequate and ill advised tests. The tests rarely adequately sample 


; { 


the student's store of knowledge or measure his growth in the sub 
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ject. The wording of questions is frequently such that even a 
trained thinker gives a wrong answer. In a certain North Carolina 
institution an hour test in physics was given recently to a large class 
of freshmen. It was written by a doctor of philosophy and con 
sisted of five problems and one question calling for definitions. 
Before beginning to correct papers, two members of the staff volun- 
teered to solve the problems as a check on each other and on other 
readers. It was not discovered until after the grading had begun 
that these two experienced teachers had both given erroneous solu- 
tions to two out of the five problems. A freshman doing the same 
thing would doubtless have failed the test. It is quite out of the 


question many times to get an approximate agreement among three 
or four teachers as to the mark that should be awarded a given 
answer. This has been proved in many ways and by numerous 
teachers. In many departments in our college a student is given his 


term grade on the basis of very few tests—frequently not more than 


two—with no opportunity for an oral recitation. What he writes 
loubtless represents very inadequately his knowledge of the subject 
ind on such representations as these he may be requested by the 
lean to leave college, as he and his parents think, in disgrace 


| feel that a great deal of coOperation is going to be necessary in 


order to carry on with success the work of both college and high 
schools during the “growing pains’ wich are inevitable during th 
next few vear The freshman who is duly admitted by the college 


should be offered courses with which he has more than a mere fight- 
ing chance If the college is unwilling to do this, it will cease to do 


the service expected of it by the state or by philanthropists. Large 


bequests are not made a ailable to universities for the purpose ot 
gratifying the personal ambitions and serving the individual aims of 
‘ professors The greatest possible service to the great mass ol 
mu n people is imypx tively demanded and this end cannot be 
ser if the exceptional intellect alone is to participate in these 
enefactions. The college professor who insists that he is not “inter 
ested in that sort of teaching” might well seek some rarer intellectual 
atmosphere than is at present found in North Carolina 
The fact that only about five per cent of the freshmen at Colum 
ia University and about eight per cent at Yale are forced t drop 
recast t tailure to pass a sufficient number of courses, indi 
ate that the ordination is much better in some sections than it is 
in North Carolir 
An effort t bridge the existing gap has been made by the depart 


ysics at Duke University, and in carrying out this pur 
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pose it was necessary to test the aptitude of North Carolina fresh- 
men in the field of physics. The data secured are appended in the 
hope that they may prove as interesting and suggestive to others as 
they have been to us. Such a test cannot, of course, predict what 
a student w// do in college but it has proved its ability to indicate 
what he is able to do. It reveals with considerable accuracy the 
“skills” and the “informations” which the student brings with him 
to college as the basis for further study. The test administered in 
September 1926 and 1927 was arranged by Dean Seashore of the 
University of lowa in collaboration with a number of physicists 


from various sections 


RESULTS OF ApTITUDE Test “C” 


The aptitude test in physics is given in four parts. Part I meas- 
ures the simple arithmetic of physics. Part Il measures the ability 
of a student to read and interpret a paragraph of printed matter 
Part I1] combines with a test of logic a test of the ability of a stu- 
dent to identify and continue an incomplete mathematical series 
Part 1V measures the interest developed in the subject during the 


high school days 
Tabulation of Results Part 1. September 1926 
Number of students tested, 287 


Since the arithmetic of physics is generally made the most impor 
factor—if it is not practically the only factor—generally used 


+ ‘ 


in college tests to determine the achievement of a student in physics 


the results of Part I of the Physics Aptitude Test are tabulated 
wid 4 
f Pe 
’ ‘ fior j 1 
1 » 4 t a R2 
x 
, 2 f x 2 , 
3 
' , 
da 
Z a ” i A) 
3 rbha (2 4 
‘ 
2 i jua 42 
' 130 0 41° 


Write as a decimal fraction 284 hundred thousandt 40% 
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4 \ 2gs: what does s equal? ... BO% 

20 What is 14% of .06? 35% 
a 

9 What is the reciprocal of ? 29% 
2b 

3 m-n—a-b; what does n equal? 23% 

23 What is the cube of 6y? 21% 

22 lf x y +z, how much less than x is z? 20% 


Only 3% failed to answer this question: What is the mean of 3, 8, 0, 7, 2? 


It is interesting to note that when question 1 was given this form 


v; solve for s, only 40% failed to give the correct answer. In 


, 
t 


one group of seventy-five students 90% failed to give the correct 
answer to this question: A man judged a distance of fifty yards to 
be sixty-five yards. What was his percentage of error? It is 
encouraging to observe that the results of the mathematical test 
were considerably better in September 1926 than they were in Sep 
tember 1925 


SuMMARY OF RESULTS IN NortH CAROLINA 


Total number of students tested 650 
Highest possible score 175 
— with 4 + tr em RY 
Median score 5s 


The highest grade made on this test in this series was by a Wak: 
Forest freshman prepared in a Richmond high school He made 
167 out of a possible 175 
lhe median grade made on this test in North Carolina was below 
the lower quartile in all but one institution in the country The 


median grade in that institution was 118.86 as cempared to our 


edian of && 
RESULTS FROM NORTHERN AND WESTERN INSTITUTIONS 
ian score of all colleges in September 1925 132.01 
| NK i ers 140.0% 
Media re est at Carnegi stitute 142,34 
' t \ ‘ 14 / 
lia r ar \ 1wersity Nebraska 138.65 


Corresponding aptitude tests in English administered to a large 
arolina institution gave a median grade of 32.09 


¢ twenty-six institutions outside of North Carolina using the 


test the composite median grade was 39.62 and the lower quartile 
vas 32.69. So im English our median grade was below the com 
posite lower ¢ uartile for the yuntry overt In a mathematics apti 


de test given to seventy North Carolina students the median grade 
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was 19.16, while the composite median on the same test throughout 
the country was 29.19. Again North Carolina’s median grade fell 
below the composite lower quartile the country over. The median 
grade in one northern institution was over twice the North Carolina 
median. 

The present choice of subject matter in a course in general 
physics and the distribution of emphasis therein is determined largely 
by the personal bias of the instructor. No course can cover all 
available and desirable material. The logical procedure in North 
Carolina then would be to select for a first year course the subject 
matter which the above tests indicate to be adapted to the abilities 
of our beginners and reserve for later courses the more mathematical 
and otherwise difficult parts. There is no reason to insist on one to 
the exclusion of the other type of content but there is reason for the 
adoption of a teachable sequence. 
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SHALL WE HAVE A FEDERAL DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION?* 
Harry Gumpe Aanp Henry Bices, Jr 


Greensboro High Sch 
I. SPEECH BY MR. HARRY GUMP 
HE QUERY TONIGHT is “Resolved: That Congress should enact 
vee Curtis-Reed bill providing for a Federal Department of 
Education.’ The question of a Federal Department of Education is 


one which has long occupied the attention of the principal statesmen 


and educators in America. The culmination of this interest is the 


present Curtis-Reed bill, which after years of study on the subject 

sets forth a safe and sane plan for a Federal Department of Educa 
| 

tior This department will aid the people of the several states in 


establishing and maintaining more efficient schools and school sys 
tems and devising better methods of organization, administration, 
and financing of education, in developing better types of school 
buildings and in providing for their use, in improving methods ot 


eaching and in developing more adequate curricula and courses of 


The Curtis-Reed bill, briefly, is a measure whereby all the many 
educational agencies the nation will be coordinated into one big 
department The department of education thus created will hav 
the modest appropriation of $1 500,000.00 to carry on its work, 


; 1} 


In support of the query the affirmative submits four outstanding 


pt positions : 


] There is a general need for a revised educational service 
2. The proposed bill offers the most effective solution of this 
need, and at the same time offers additional advantages 


3. The Curtis-Reed bill is entirely constitutional 
4. The plan for a department of education is practicable 


It is my imtention t uphold the first two of these, while my 


lleague will establish the soundness of the last two contentions 
ducation has a most distinct relationship to the federal gov 
rnment ihe government 1s responsible lor a certain part ot! the 
educational advancement in the country Its duty is to provide 
lequate education pportunities for its citizens and properly edu 
ate ther It the duty of the government to furnish every advan 
ef p sica ! elle il gr wth to the children of America 
° 4 

- “ ‘ \\ 

_ A : 
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Has our government failed in this responsibility? A careful 
study of the present educational system reveals unmistakable short- 
comings. As instance of this, one census states that there are five 
million illiterates in the United States—five million illiterates in a 
nation which boasts tremendous educational opportunities. Another 
census discloses the fact that there are practically a million and a 
half children between the ages of seven and thirteen attending no 
educational institutions \t present the United States is harboring 
over a million and a half foreign-born illiterates, most of whom live 
cramped together in un-American quarters, receiving no educational 
raining whatsoever 

In comparison with the educational rank of the nine leading 
nations of Europe, educators are chagrined to find that America 


below all these, having sixty times the illiteracy of Germany 


stanas 


and from 2/10 to 5-1/10 per cent more illiteracy than the remaining 
eight countries. These facts constitute a problem, a problem that to 
date has been unsolved 

Now let us turn to other revelations brought to light by the 


World War. In addition to the fact that there were thousands who 
could not even write their own names, there were found nearly a 
million and a half who had to be rejected because they were physic- 
ally unfit The flower of American manhood, representing the span 


of years from eighteen to forty-five, when called upon to take uj 


arms for the protection of the country and its people wilted before 
the none too critical tests of the army medical corps 

Part of the responsibility for the high rate of illiteracy, and for 
the fact that one million school children fail to be promoted eacl 
vear, may be laid at the door of the teaching service. Over fifty 


thousand teachers with practically no experience and no training are 


attempting to prepare one million children to become American citi 
zens [Three out of every five teachers have had less training than 
is generally required by advanced nations for teaching. It requires 
but a glance at this condition to realize that something must be done 
about the situatior 
What does our government propose to do about these problems 

he high illiteracy rate, the low physical standing, the poor teaching 
ervice : The states have done what they could The present bureau 
of education has lent every influence toward the end of literacy and 
healt! Nevertheless, it is apparent that something of consequence 
mu ( ne in orde cke e work of « ind bring 

é av whet ve in tace the ntries tt 1 vith a rating 
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that will establish a precedent and an enviable record for American 
education. 

But the educational need of our country is not confined to the 
learning process alone. Something needs to be done to conserve the 
vast waste now incurred in building construction. For school building 
alone there was spent in the United States in 1922 over $268,000,- 
000.00. Yet a great deal of this money was wasted. The National 
Committee on School House Planning, after a careful study, reported 
that the amount of waste in schoolhouse construction is enormous 
\ saving of one per cent on this sum would amount to practically 
three million. Perhaps there could be a saving of five per cent on 
this one item. A Federal Department of Education with its central 
agency tor ¢ llecting facts would make this possible 
In the United States approximately two billion dollars annually 
spent on education in all its fields \ large percentage of this 
tremendous sum is spent in the collection of facts for educational 
projects. Single states spend thousands, perhaps millions, in collecting 
data—which many times are the same data some other state has 
already spent its money collecting \ Federal Department of Edu 
ition would serve as a central agency for the accumulation and 
lissimination of facts The department with its one central head 

wild make extensive research available to all states at no cost t 
nem 


Taking up my second point, that a Federal Department of Edu 


m offers the most effective solution of this need and at the same 
time offers additional advantages, I shall limit my discussion to the 
parent mditions existing during recent vears and to which | 
e already called your attentior My colleague will discuss the 
m its legal and practical merits 
It may be true that the states are improving educational cot 
litions today, but the federal government has a responsibility and a 
ty in the work also and the object of this bill 1s to measure up to 
t responsibility Chere can be no question but that education 1s 
ter of nationa terest and is most essential to national life 
i ‘ a « izens 
(Wur opponents conte for the continued maintenance of the 
rea f educatior The bureau probably has accomplished much 
‘ vit the reason that we urge the creation of a department of 
ication is that the department will do the same work much better 
and more efficiently The Bureau. submerged in the Department ot 
the Interior with limited funds and little or no recognition, has been 
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powerless to render effective service along the lines for which it 
was created. For this very reason much duplication exists since 
other boards and bureaus, having as their function some phase of 


educational work, are unable to keep in touch and harmony with 
this isolated bureau. In fact, at the time of the World War there 
were thirty or more bureaus, commissions, or boards in the govern 
1 of the 
same work was done by two or three departments or bureaus, result 


mental system doing educational work, and naturally much 


ing in increased wastefulness 


Under the provisions of the Curtis-Reed bill there will be a Se 
retary of Education responsible only to the President and the people 
his secretary will direct and supervise the educational work of the 


government. Coordination with this executive in charge will become 


a reality. Duplication, which is largely the product of misunder 
stood authority, can be brought to a quick and sure end, and the 


department will be able to lend properly its attention (which it is 


so capable of lending) to the needs of the nation. 


The Curtis-Reed bill provides for undertaking research in rural, 


elementary, secondary, higher, professional, and physical education 


including health education and recreation, special education for men 


tally and physically handicapped, training of teachers, immigrant 


and adult education, and such other fields as in the judgment of 


the Se 


retary of Education may require attention and study. So 


much of the educational work of today is done in so many different 


ere 1s certainly a need for expert non-political informa 


ways that tl 


tion, collected after proper study and investigation which will lend 
guidance to the states’ educational activities. To a certain degree 
the states are gathering this information individually, depending « 
their own local field for their knowledge The Department of Edu 
ition acting as a Cé¢ ral clear go | e wou e enabtk 1 
pile the same data with far more experience and a wide t 
Taw i tne ite themmse es Hence there ‘ r 
en sa ng ; the ite ’ ] . r 
i c S te ( \ ¢ lie i ! I ‘ 
T r nN ( the ite il | erested 
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methods of vocational education, to mention only a few of the bene 
fits to be derived, are sufficient to justify the importance of the 
measure 

And lastly, in addition to all these desirable qualities of the bill, 
the Secretary of the Department of Education would be represented 
in the President’s cabinet. Is it not only reasonable, that one of the 
greatest industries in America, an industry which concerns directly 
twenty-five million school children and indirectly, over one hundred 
ten million people, should be considered in the highest council ot 
the Nation, along with other enterprises Should not the head ot 
the educational department be allowed to present the tremendous 
problems and difficulties of education to our Chief Executive? Edu 
ation is too largely concerned with the American people to be sub 
merged in the Department of the Interior. It is a matter of inter 
national interest and therefore requires special attention. It is through 


the Curtis-Reed bill these demands are complied with 


Il. SPEECH BY MR. HENRY BIGGS, FR 
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Under the clause of the Preamble we find it specifically stated 
that this Union, representing a contract between the several states, 
has as its prime objective a government function and responsibility 
“to promote the general welfare.” And as we turn through that 
immortal document we discern plainly that the Constitution makes 
each state a part of the Nation but allows each state the control of 
its own affairs except such as involves the common welfare of all 
It makes the national government the guardian, friend, and protector 


of each state, and of every man, woman, and child in the state 


Article 1, Section 8, item 18, in outlining the powers of the cen 


tral government, makes this interesting statement: that the govern 
ment has power “to make all laws which shall be necessary and 


proper to carry into execution the foregoing provisions ; and all other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the government of the United 
States and any department or office thereof.” By reason of these 
provisions our government has organized a great system of useful 


departments which have sought to aid in every way possible the 


tremendous activities of the people The Department of Agricul 
ture, now spending $58,000,000 in the interests of America’s bast 
industry, farming, was an outgrowth of this provision. The Depart 
ment of Labor, created within recent years for “fostering, promo 
ing and developing the welfare of the wage earners of the Unite 1 
States” 1s spending $8 000 OOO annually to that end There 1s the 
Department of Commerce with a $24,000,000 appropriation, and the 
immense Department of Interior vhich was first known as the 
Home Department—is supervising the expenditure of $290,000,000 
f e welfare of the peopl Is there anyone so misdirected 
ippreciative t the attitu f the athe e Constituti \ 
ceis it these 1 nee States vould lift the ha 
r at the Nuable work e four ere —— 
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a year to each state to be applied to agricultural education, mechan- 
ical arts and the teaching of the English language. The Amended 
Morrill Act of 1907 provided for a fund of $50,000 to prepare 
instructors. To teach the subjects, for which the colleges were estab 
lished, and the invaluable work of the board of vocational education 
was concluded in the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. In 1921, the total 
Hatch and Adams subsidies of $1,440,000 to the states was supple 


mented by the states to the amount of over $3,000,000, an interesting 


fact which reveals the hearty approval by the states of the work of 
the federal government. Total expenditures for teachers in differ 
ent phases of educational work from 1918 to 1922 were over $36.- 
500,000, of which amount the federal government contributed 


twenty-four per cent, the state twenty-nine four tenths per cent, 
the local government forty-six six tenths per cent. Has the Supreme 
Court declared this work unconstitutional 7 

he stated work of the Curtis-Reed bill in Section 8 is “to col 
lect such statistics, facts as shall show the condition and progress 


t education in the several states and in foreign countries, in order 





o aid the people of the several states in establishing and main 

taining more efficient educational systems.” And also “to make 

ivailable to educational officers and other interested parties in the 

several states the results of research and investigation conducted 
Vv it 


rhe affirmative fails to see, after comparing the provisions of the 


Curtis-Reed bill with the work of the federal government in the past, 
drastic change in policy And, we argue that, inasmuch as ihe 
Supreme Court of the United States has seen fit to favor the estab 
shment of e Departments of Agriculture, Labor, Commerce, a1 
Interior ar llow the government to take such decisive steps in 
prot c ation, 1 present bill will be upheld The Suprem 
Court it alwavs has bee jealous for the protectior 
ite ereignit The recent © egon scnool-law case decision esta 
ts att e ft A © exercise ) nconstitute » ver ar 
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we 


the states and local communities for schools this $1,500,000 is justi- 
fiable solely from the magnitude of the work to be done by it. When 
we look at the appropriations for the various other departments of 
the government, sponsoring in many cases but one activity, it seems 
most meager. Consider with me a brief survey of federal appropri- 
ations in other fields of investigation for promotion of commerce, 
Five hundred ten thousand dollars is allotted by our government for 
the investigation and control of hog cholera (we object to appropri- 
ations for physical education of humans, however), $600,000 for 
payment of indemnities to owners of animals slaughtered in connec- 
tion with the drive against tuberculosis in animals (our children can 
have tuberculosis at random) ; $350,000 for the eradication of bar- 
berry bushes, $360,000 for the distribution of seeds, over $600,000 
for the prevention of selling adulterated foods, $600,000 for the pre 
ention of the spread of moths, $500,000 for the investigation of 
food habits of North American birds, $895,000 for securing of 
information, for semi-monthly reports on production of cotton and 
quarterly reports on tobacco production, and equally large appropri- 
ations in other fields of investigation for promotion of commerce, 
investigation of production, distribution and marketing; tor protec- 
tion of seal and salmon fisheries in Alaska, for protection and survey 
f public lands and timber, for promoting and developing of welfare 
f wage earners. All of these are fields worthy of extensive study ; 
nevertheless, they are infinitely unimportant when compared to 
education 
My colleague has pointed out that one per cent saved on school 
building construction alone, a saving altogether possible as pointed 
»y the National Committee on School Planning, would more 
than cover the appropriation. There would be limitless savings t 
the states and to the government because of minimum duplication of 
work. The earning capacity of the average American citizen would 
be greatly increased, because experts agree that earning capacity 
increases in direct ratio to the amount of education possessed 


have said t 


Authorities iat ability to read and write increases one’s 
earning capacity twenty-five per cent. A grammar school education 
is said to boost the average income fifty per cent, and high school 
education is generally accepted as increasing the capacity seventy-five 
per cent. Furthermore, there will be great savings due to decreased 
failures which are largely due to poor teaching and inadequate 


Taciiuties 
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oes the bill involve the federal government in further sup 
schools, since no power is given the proposed depart 
ducation to increase its expenditures at random Article | 
of the Constitution makes this point very cleat Permit 
No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but 
ce of appropriations made by law, and a regular statement 
int of the receipts and expenditures of all public mone 
uublished from time to time.” The public money is safe 
\ll appropriations will be made by Congress and the 
ported to Congress. If the work justifies no further ex 
ere W ve none: if loes the American people will be 
ieir mone, wort! 
‘ ve beheve that e Curtis-Reed bill stands the ud 
g y and practicability, and because it offe 1 means oO 
e existing educational ills of a great nation, we would a 
e the Cu Ree nll your full support We have 
( ew for vou all pl ises { the hill st seek 
1 id 1 We have shown the pres rea in 
a ible t wet the crise We have corrected thes« 
ny the sions of the Curtis-Reed bill. We have 
i « 1 1 i] and we ] r est > 2 
‘ \\ have itt pt te seek e trut | 
, w our conclusions from the facts herefore. we 
nut the Curtis-Reed bill providing 1 edera 
t educati for your approval 
BOOKS RE VED 
Ke I < ( k \\ 
H N. y 7. Pri $2.0) 
: ‘7 x i 
my ~ 
I \ xt F 
1) 
I i Vx 
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SOME EVIDENCES OF CULTUREIN MEXICO 


rALENTED ESSAYIST and translator, Mr. Edwin Bjorkman, 
ecome better known to the people of North ¢ aroli 


1 h his book review page 1 t 


1 


Times. recently re 


throug 
ea ‘ an interesting collection oft books trom Mexico and has very 
kindly presented them to the library of the University of Nortl 
( arol t] | J t] if 1c} } dispo it10n ot the ott would make the 
lumes accessible to the greatest number of people 
The llection 1s I spec il interest since it tl rows light Upol 
hase of Mexican life about which the American people has been 
7 htly ed \lthough Mexico has the oldest u ersit 
. estern hemisphere and has produced many writers of tl 
1 cre 1 word that seldom creeps into our ne¢ vay 
eport ~ ( ed are thev to the intricate question of petroleun 
Idi politica 7 erst I Ss But ] not vit] 
estheti ittall ents ot ite t t most of the b ' 1 the ) 
ectiotr leal i ] ug 1 } fy ma ¢ Tle 1 | ] t 1¢ 
| \I Pine Casa i i e take more r it ep esent 
€ ol e fiterat ! r ne oring republi For us, pa 
cu the ne ‘ . with the scl f Mexi 
( he vreatest ppea 
Most imposing is a ume set of “Readings from the Clas 
Ss ft ( } ‘ ‘ l ] par ye pu he | t 
State Department t | 1 he troducti expla 
posi n certa ( tet t he project on the round t 
eal 1 r compet n with p é ceri the o r¢ 
‘ zing th = t of such scope would one » + 
e sale I . I ed b p mpanic 
es ! t ele ‘ | 1 4 ( t 
i kK t I 
é {) asey ‘ () | i t ' eve ‘ tT ~ 
(jer? | g ] vo Re; tif 
‘ é select vith an ¢ tor era es 
are eryle dati fi ’ eTAa 
eae pete teaches the ee: t 
ows : , , ea ers can be ate , 
P r e ave oe ‘ ctor ‘ , 
P ; 9 . <t » -~ , 
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which the selections have been taken, followed by a concise list of 
references from which supplementary information can be obtained 
if the interest of the teacher has been quickened. And any reader 
of these books would be wholly lacking in imagination if this were 
not the case 

\nother shorter volume deals with the establishment of six open 
air schools in the poorer districts of Mexico City. The introduc 
tion modestly states the good effect of these schools, with their 
excellent sanitary equipment, upon the surrounding neighborhoods 
I 


Che book itself 1s largely composed of pictures of the exterior <« 


these establishments, the class rooms, decorations, etc., with details 
»f their construction and cost. It is the hope that the success of 

is undertaking will encourage the introduction of similar schools 
n other cities. It is interesting to note that although these struc 


ires have no doors, not even an electric light bulb has been stolen 
so far. Some educational institutions in this country might find 
t somewhat embarrassing if they were called upon to duplicate 


this statement ! 


\ similar type of school ts very artistically exemplified in a 
monograph on the Free Open Air Schools of Painting The exam 
ples, many of them in coiors, of the work of the students in these 


four establishments are a delight to the eve No claim is made 


that any of the pupils are geniuses in embryo; it is merely hoped 


that a beginning is being made with people who have had no advan 
tages at all. The specimens of the work amply demonstrate that 
ese pupils have already gone tar 
\ monograph by Roberto Montenegro on Mexican masks. pre 
umbuiar lomial and modern, gives in a series of pictures a 
glimpse of this phase of Mexican art. There are two other volumes 
Sefior Puig in the collection: De nuestro Méxi 1 compilation 
ectures and speeches; and Pdgimas wiejas, essays on various 
yblems of national life In both there is a good deal of informa 
” about maditions im the schools | Mexico Througl these 
irticles, and indeed, in every volume of the gift, one can see that a 
ew spirit 1s abroad in the land All of which recalls that the 
wople in the United States need to know more about the diff 
culties of their neighbor and to realize that Mexico is resolutely 
ynbatting her worst enemy. illiteracy and with good hopes of 
ess 
‘one thousar ew text-Door ire issued every year by about 1/0 
p ishing firms in this country, sa Charles H. Seaver. Directo 


. ' 
f the Educational Department of the Macmillan Company 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEW S* 
PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION By | \. Williams and 
G. A. Rice. Ginn and Company. 1927. xi+-339 pages. 


The title given to this bool a misnomer As the 1uthor tate 
, preface, the book is written for beginning students in secondary educati 
ind is designed to give students a general introduction to the fiel It d 
not offer a thorough-going grounding in the fundamental principles under! 
ganizat i udn cl ictivitte 
Phe itstar i t xcel t | ical 
c eV t ! ( m th i ex ngs « 1 
t IX i The 1 tocratic <¢ 
Dp ‘ mi Europe nt i 
us into shary the d ( is prevail in the United 
stat | special ! ( th abroad and hon 
‘ have taken 1 . ‘ \ und this port the hoot 
arti arly va i! hase et ational progre 
{) teat a exan itl the 2 I pup 
I cl ca gica viewp ts I t time 
1 if ce A t ( ig proce i i ice 
it a sed \ xt b 1 Dy nde adua 1 
ict é é i f 1 pur pose t the auth 
t ‘ i ts of principle c 
” : iF. R.M 
PRINCIPLES A? | F TEACHING By Frank W. Thomas 


Houghton Mifflin Cor pal 1927 XX1V 410 pages 
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YBSERVATION AND PARTICIPATION 
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Alonzo Ff 


By 


Myers 


and Edith Beechel \merican Book Company 1926. 265 
pages 
\ a general tl g the course 1 bservati and participation « mmonly 
equired teacl training imstitutions unsatisfactory to all concerned 
lhe eor accordance with which the course is formulated is entirely sound 
it it dow t work t well im practice because of the fact that the super 
i critic teache carry such a heavy load that they are unable adequate! 
formulate a worthwhile serte f observation and participation problems 
This manual cont: 1 full semester's work consisting of a series of achieve 
IT tf lems a five major hservation and participation units It is ce 
gre the ] 1 yy pective elementa school teachers The manua 
» high rd merit and shoul T r i boon to a wh have the 
uIning teacl arg kK. R. M 


s OF DENMARK AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY Begtrup, Lund, and Manniche 
lucti by Sir Michael Sadler Oxtord University 
ave 168 Price $2.00 
and nterpretatior ot the rigin devel pment und in 
Folk gh S« s, or the Danish system of adult edu 
a e] mace y Dane English Muct 
es te ting agencn t Danish ( ire B tine 
t \ appeared t ect, 
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N. C. State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering 
Summer School, ‘June 13 to Fuly 22, 1927 


COLLEGE AND CERTIFICATE CREDIT COURSES 


' 
In 
Ag e Eng Phys 
| gray Fd 
( iH Physics 
f \ Physiology 
Fdy < gy 
Eng 2 ¢ ’ 
pecial Courses for High School Teachers and Principals, Teachers 
and Specialist n Agriculture, Textile Workers, and Industrial 
Arts Teach 
7 —— Sunervy Activities of the Principal, Methods of 
Teaching Third-Year Scien Phi phy of Education, Moder 
Pendenct keducatior A, inced (Course Educational Psy 
] : 
: 
rt 1 { ( I i Farn and Farr 
Wom " Indu al Act 1 
” ‘ rest 


ALL COURSES OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
For catalogue at the forn 
2 ROWNI Director 


Raleigh, N. ( 
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If in your Cotton Duck Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE - PRICE 
Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Ind. 





P. S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 








Sargent Handbook Series 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. A Guide Book for 
Parents. A Compendium for Educators. 
10th Edition, 1925-26. 1088 pages, 12 maps, $6.00 
SUMMER CAMPS. An Annual Survey of the Summer 
Camps and all matters pertaining thereto 
3rd Edition, 1926 784 pages, 8 maps, $5.00 
PORTER SARGENT 


111 BEACON STREET Boston, MAss. 








The Associated School Services 


ffers a personal nfidential, individual placement service for posi 
ions in secondary scl ls, normals, colleges or universities 

NOW used or has been used by Masters or Doctors from nearly 
1 hundred American institutior | 


s as well as from several Canadian and 

foreign one 
MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED Engagements now bein 
ide for the 1927-28 session 

Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed to the office at 


Charlottesville. Virginia 











One of the Fifteen Varieties 


ake various 


Duck Shades 
ROLLER and FOLDING. Write us 


cata price i b HADE 








QUVERC sfttlt 
OucK SMADES 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
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